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Comments 

By  James  Patton,  Under  Secretary 


n  the  November/December  1999 
issue  I  discussed  the  storm  clouds 
building  on  the  department's  finan- 
cial horizon.  I  said  the  department 
would  soon  take  action  to  solve  the 
problem  and  I  asked  our  readers  for  their  support.  Beginning  with  a  presentation 
at  the  Commission  meeting  on  January  6,  2000  we  made  a  strong  effort  to  go  to 
the  grass  roots  to  share  our  dilemma  of  rising  costs  and  shrinking  revenue  and 
asked  the  user  public  to  help  us. 

Between  January  6  and  March  29,  department  officials  met  with  users  at  five 
pubUc  meetings  and  over  25  user  groups  and  association  meetings.  Additionally, 
department  officials  appeared  on  live  television,  live  radio  talk  shows,  pre- 
recorded numerous  television  and  radio  interviews  and  interviewed  with  news- 
paper reporters  throughout  the  state,  ranging  from  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  to  the  Winn  Parish  Enterprise.  We  wanted  everyone  to  hear  our  mes- 
sage-"our  sports  license  fees  haven't  increased  in  13  years  and  we  simply  can't 
hold  the  current  fees  any  longer." 

Sometimes  when  you  go  to  the  grass  roots  with  a  message,  you  come  back 
with  a  message  or  two  from  the  grass  roots.  One  message  we  heard  was  that  our 
license  and  registration  fee  structures  were  out  of  date.  We  are  not  offering  what 
the  user  population  wants,  nor  are  we  offering  what  users  in  other  states  now 
get.  Examples  include  implementing  licenses  like  a  stand  alone  saltwater  license; 
a  discounted  all-privilege  combination  licenses;  a  lower  cost  lifetime  combina- 
tion licenses  for  infants;  a  combination  license  renewable  by  maU;  a  one-day  non- 
resident combination  fishing  license;  a  resident  three-day  trip  fishing  license;  or 
changing  our  "one  size  fits  all"  boat  registration  fee  or  the  big  game  license  that 
should  be  a  deer  license. 

We  heard  you.  In  the  future,  we  plan  to  pursue  legislation  to  make  our  license 
and  registration  fee  structures  up  to  date. 

Another  message  we  received  was  that  nonresidents  are  not  paying  enough 
for  the  privilege  of  hunting  or  fishing  in  our  state.  Louisianians  who  hunt  or  fish 
in  neighboring  states  generally  pay  more  for  these  privileges  than  nonresidents 
pay  to  hunt  and  fish  in  Louisiana.  Many  people  would  like  to  see  the  depart- 
ment enact  a  reciprocal  fee  structure.  For  example,  Mississippi  charges 
Louisianians  $228  and  Texas  charges  $250  for  an  annual  all-game  himting 
license.  LDWF  would  in  return  charge  citizens  from  these  states  the  same  fees  for 
the  same  licenses.  This  idea  would  be  an  administrative  nightmare,  for  several 
reasons.  The  first  being  that  different  states  have  different  ways  of  "packaging" 
privileges.  Some  states  have  a  one  buck  limit  on  deer  while  other  states  allow 
one  buck  to  be  taken  without  a  big  game  license.  Some  states  sell  short  duration 
trip  Ucenses,  while  others  don't  and  even  more  complicated  would  be  those 
states  that  sell  species  tags  that  are  not  available  in  Louisiana. 

Another  problem  would  be  the  sheer  number  of  additional  nonresident 
license  types  that  would  have  to  be  created.  The  fees  for  these  licenses  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  when  other  states  change  their  fees  and  in  many  instances, 
all  of  the  effort  and  additional  cost  would  be  for  naught  because  some  licenses 
would  never  be  sold.  And  lastly,  license  vendors  would  spend  more  time  selling 
licenses  to  nonresidents,  increasing  their  costs,  and  making  residents  wait  longer 
for  their  licenses. 

Again,  we  heard  you.  We  plan  to  address  these  issues  and  other  issues 
brought  to  our  attention  during  the  last  few  months.  We  are  listening.  Let  us 
hear  from  you. 
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STORY  BY 
DAVID  MORELAND 


It  was  my  last  summer  of  fun  and  doing  absolutely 

nothing  except  what  I  wanted  to— fishing  in  the 

morning  and  playing  baseball  in  the  evening. 


Before  all  of  you  begin  calling  the  editor 
about  a  fish  story  written  by  a  deer 
biologist  who  apparently  doesn't 
know  one  fish  from  another,  let  me  give  you 
some  assurances.  I  took  both  Ichthyology 
and  Advanced  Ichthyology  in  college  and 
Dr  Neil  Douglas,  author  of  The  Freshwater 
Fishes  of  Louisiana,  was  my  professor  I  know 
a  wahoo  is  a  saltwater  fish  and  a  redear  is  a 
fresh  water  bream,  and  other  than  being 
members  of  the  largest  division  of  verte- 
brates, don't  have  much  in  common.  The 
wahoo  in  this  story  is  actually  spelled  Jahue. 
Jahue  B.  Baker  was  my  mother's  stepfa- 
ther. He  married  my  grandmother  shortly 
after  World  War  II  and  would  be  the  only 
grandfather  who  I  would  know  and  experi- 
ence as  a  young  boy.  Baker,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called  by  my  family,  had  a  colorful 
background.  Baker  was  a  native  of  West 
Texas  and  began  a  military  career  at  the  age 
of  16.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1918. 
Somehow  the  age  factor  was  overlooked, 
and  he  was  shipped  to  France.  He  was  dis- 
appointed that  he  didn't  get  into  combat  but 
gratefully  spent  a  few  years  in  Europe.  He 
returned  to  the  states  in  1922  and  entered  the 
Air  Corps. 

An  aircraft  engineer.  Baker  was  stationed 
at  several  air  bases  around  the  world  until 
•1933  when  he  was  assigned  to  Barksdale  Air 
■Force  Base  in  Bossier  City.  He  remained  at 
■Barksdale  until  the  start  of  WWII.  A  short- 
age of  officers  resulted  in  a  promotion  to 
major  and  he  was  sent  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Again  he  was  assigned  to  various  locations 
during  the  war,  which  added  to  his  large 
arsenal  of  war  stories.  He  retired  in  1947  but 
remained  active  in  the  Retired  Officers' 
Association  at  Barksdale. 

Baker  was  an  awesome  figure  to  my 
brother  and  me.  He  was  a  stocky,  robust 
man  with  tattoos  on  his  arms  and  legs.  He 
had  a  deep  coarse  voice  which  was  a  little 
frightening  to  us.  We  soon,  however,  discov- 
ered that  this  bulldog  was  all  bark  and  no 
bite,  particularly  with  Mama  Baker  around. 
He  did  a  great  imitation  of  Jackie  Gleason, 


"One  of  these  days  Alice,  bam,  to  the  moon." 
Baker  would  slam  his  fist  into  his  hand  when 
he  recited  the  lines  and  we  thought  it  was 
hilarious.  Whenever  we  got  together  we 
would  be  all  over  him  until  he  performed  his 
act  and  then  we  would  go  about  our  play. 

Baker  and  Dad  got  along  quite  well.  Both 
had  done  a  lot  of  flying  during  WWII  and 
they  were  also  outdoor  oriented.  Dad  really 
enjoyed  bass  fishing  and  whenever  we  visited 
them  in  Florida  he  and  Dad  would  go  fishing. 
1  was  too  young  to  be  on  the  bass  circuit  at 
that  time  but  around  the  third  grade  Baker 
gave  me  a  spinning  rod  and  reel  and  I  became 
Dad's  fishing  buddy.  I  caught  my  first  bass 
on  Lake  Bistineau  with  that  rod  and  reel 
using  a  Devil's  Toothpick. 

My  first  fishing  experience  with  Baker 
came  one  Saturday  when  we  were  at  the  the 
lake.  Baker  paddled  us  out  along  the  boat 
channel  and  we  fished  for  bream  around  the 
cypress  trees.  It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  some- 
one spit  on  a  worm  after  putting  it  on  the 
hook.  Of  course  I  inquired  why  and  Baker 
said  it  was  good  luck.  I  didn't  see  that  it 
worked  because  he  wasn't  catching  any  fish. 
As  we  approached  the  floating  duck  blind 
tied  along  the  boat  row  for  the  summer,  I 
flipped  my  line  toward  it.  My  hook  hit  the 
side  of  the  bUnd  and  then  fell  into  the  water. 
The  bait  was  grabbed  immediately  by  a 
bream.  I  quickly  adopted  this  technique  and 
caught  several  more  fish.  Baker  had  to  admit 
that  my  method  worked  better  than  his.        .«■. 

Baker  had  a  hand  in  my  biological  trairiing. 
With  all  the  flying  stories  that  I  heard  as  a 
youngster,  it  was  only  natural  that  I  liked  air- 
planes. Baker  gave  me  an  official  Air  Force 
manual  on  aircraft  identification  and  I  would 
climb  on  the  roof  of  our  house  and  ID  planes 
flying  in  and  out  of  Barksdale  (Our  country 
home  was  on  one  of  the  flight  routes  in  and 
out  of  the  base).  This  early  training  in  finding 
key  features  to  identify  the  various  planes 
paid  off  when  I  began  using  biological  field 
guides  in  college  and  with  my  work. 

Our  major  fishing  adventure  came  during 
the  summer  following  my  freshman  year  at 


Photo  by  David  Moreland 


college.  My  summer  plan  contained  only 
two  items,  fishing  and  playing  baseball.  I 
was  only  18  and  could  play  one  more  sum- 
mer of  American  Legion  Baseball  with  the 
team  in  Minden. 

Fishing  was  particularly  good  that  sum- 
mer. For  two  people  who  fished  mainly  for 
fun,  Dad  and  I  were  doing  quite  well.  I 
remember  one  trip  where  we  both 
caught  about  ten  bass  in  the  two 
to  four  pound  category.  My 
daily  schedule  was  sim 
pie — fish  in  the  mornings 
and  go  to  the  ballpark  in 
the  evenings 

Occasionally  I  would 
umpire       a       Little 
League      game      at 
Heflin. 

Baker  would 
come  and  watch 
whenever  we 

played  the  Bossier 
City  team.  It  was 
on  such  an  occa- 
sion that  I  met 
Baker      after 


a 
game     and     we 
talked  about  how 
good  the  fishing 
was.     He  said  he 
would  like  to  go 
sometime.  I  talked 
to  Dad  and  he  sug- 
gested  I   take   him 
out  one  day  during 
the   week.      I   called 
Baker  and  set  up  our 
trip. 

The    day    before    our 
planned  outing,  I  was  out 
on  the  lake  trying  to  find 
some  fish.  The  bass  action 
slowed  down  and  it  wasn't  look- 
ing too  good.      While 


the  army.  He  retired  as  a  major  in  1947 


motoring  around   Bird    ,„  1918,  at  the  age  of  16,  Jahue  B.  Baker  enlisted  in 

Island  I  came  across 
Waylan  Boley,  one  of 
my  high  school  buddies.  He  told  me  to  fol- 
low him  and  he  took  me  to  a  small  shallow 
"island"  of  cypress  trees.  In  the  shallow 
water  were  lots  and  lots  of  spawning  Redear 
sunfish,  chinquapins  as  they  are  known  to 
most  people.  Waylan  and  I  watched  them 
for  a  while  and  then  parted  company. 


I  told  Dad  about  the  find  and  he  thought 
Baker  would  like  the  "island."  Sure  enough, 
when  Baker  arrived  and  I  informed  him  of 
our  options,  he  chose  the  chinquapins.  I  went 
to  buy  some  small  bait  crawfish  while  Dad 
and  Baker  had  their  morning  coffee. 

Soon  we  were  on  the  lake  and   at  the 
spawning  site.  I  eased  the  boat  into  posi- 
tion,  putting  Baker  in  front.   He 
immediately    started    catching 
fish  and  he  didn't  have  to  spit 
on  the  bait.    I  fished  a  little 
but  thought  it  best  to  let 
Baker  catch  most  of  the 
fish.    As  I  watched  the 
fish    in    the    water    1 
decided  I  would  try 
some  hand  line  fish- 
ing.     When  a  fish 
would   swim  by  I 
would   lower   the 
bait  in  the  water 
and   dangle  it  in 
front  of  it.     The 
fish  didn't  want 
the  crawfish 

around,      so      I 
caught      a      fish 
every  time  with 
this       technique. 
Baker   got   a   big 
kick    out    of    my 
lazy     method     of 
fishing. 

We  ran  out  of  bait 

and  headed  in  with  a 

nice  stringer  of  more 

than      75      hand-size 

redears.        We    hadn't 

motored  very  far  when 

we  ran  into  Waylan  and  his 

mom  and  dad. 

Now  Waylan  never  told  me 

he  was  coming  back  to  fish  and 

he    never    told    me 

these  were  his  fish. 

But  he  certainly  had  a 

funny    look    on    his 

face.  Oh  well,  there  were  still  plenty  of  fish  in 

the  water  for  them. 

When  we  got  home  I  asked  Baker  if  he 
wanted  to  clean  the  fish  now  or  take  them 
home.  He  informed  me  that  he  didn't  need  to 
take  any  fish  home  and  that  he  and  Mama 
Baker  would  come  back  for  a  fish  fry  one  day. 
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With  that  he  loaded  up  his  gear  and  headed 
back  to  Bossier  City. 

This  was  just  great,  now  I  had  to  clean  all 
the  fish!  1  was  still  cleaning  fish  when  Dad 
arrived  home  at  4:30  that  evening.  He  came 
over  and  inspected  our  catch.  I  quickly 
explained  to  him  how  Baker  had  left  me  to 
clean  all  the  fish  and  I  was  getting  a  little 
tired  of  it.  1  was  hoping  to  get  some  sympa- 
thy and  a  hand  with  the  chore.  But  Dad  told 
me  a  good  guide  takes  care  of  his  clients  and 
since  he  hadn't  been  along  he  didn't  feel 
obliged  to  help,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  nap 
before  supper. 

1  would  never  get  to  experience  fishing 
with  Baker  again.  That  was  my  last  summer 
of  fun  and  doing  only  what  I  wanted.  Baker 
would,  however,  get  to  experience  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great-grandchildren.  While  Baker 
was  somewhat  hesitant  to  accept  our  hugs 
and  kisses  when  we  were  little,  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent story  with  our  children.  He  truly 
enjoyed  their  affecdon  and  anfics  and  this 
tough  veteran  of  two  world  wars  developed 
into  a  softhearted  great-grandpa. 

Every  Memorial  Day  1  cannot  help  but 
think  of  Baker.  He  died  in  1986  at  the  age  of 
83.  1  can  still  see  and  hear  the  Honor  Guard 
Officer  as  he  handed  Mama  Baker  the  crisply 
folded  American  flag  that  draped  his  casket. 
"This  country  will  now  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
her  own."  With  those  words  the  bugler 
played  taps  and  the  rifles  fired  a  final  salute 
to  Wahoo  Baker. 

This  weekend  or  one  coming  up  soon, 
take  your  grandchildren  or  grandfather  or 
grandmother — or  your  neighbor  fishing. 
You'll  all  be  glad.  V 


David  Morclaihl  is  the  Deer  Study  Project  Lender 
for  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  An 
avid  hunter  and  fisherman,  Moreland  frequently 
contributes  stories  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Magazine.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 


The  author's  father,  Joe  Moreland,  displays  a 
handsome  string  of  bass  caught  on  Lalte 
Bistineau  in  1951. 


Fourth  generation  fisherman  Ruffin  Moreland 
caught  his  first  bass  at  Lake  Bistineau  In  1989. 
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^—ym  n  eastern  wild  turkey  hen  and  her  poults  feed  on  insects  and  Barenburg  Tripoli  clover 
\  f\  planted  on  an  Entergy  right-of-way  (ROW)  as  230,000  volts  of  electricity  quietly  pass 
.^♦-overhead.  Farther  down  the  ROW,  a  bobwhite  hen  silently  sits  on  her  nest  while  plant- 
specific  herbicides  developed  by  Monsanto  and  Cyanamid  corporations  are  sprayed  to  pre- 
vent encroachment  of  woody  vegetation.  Next  to  the  ROW,  Willamette  Industries'  foresters 
supervise  the  placement  of  water  dams  and  the  seeding  of  fire  lanes  and  logging  sets  as  part 
of  Willamette's  commitment  to  the  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiatives.  Financial  support  from  the 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  the  Shreveport  Chapter  of  Quail 
Unlimited  is  also  added  to  the  funding  and  in-kind  services  provided  by  the  companies 
already  noted.  Add  the  nearly  one-half  century  commitment  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  Jackson-Bienville  Wildlife  Management  Area  0-B  WMA)  and  you 
have  the  foundation  of  the  Jackson-Bienville  Wildlife  Habitat  Program. 

J-B  WMA  is  12  miles  south  of  Ruston  and  encompasses  more  than  32,000  acres  of  rolling 
pine  hills  interspersed  with  upland  hardwood-laced  streams.  Willamette  Industries  and  three 
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private  families  provide  free  access  to 
Louisiana's  outcioorsmen  for  hunting  and 
other  outdoor  activities. 

The  Jackson-Bienville  Habitat  Program 
developed  indirectly  following  Entergy 
Corporation's  construction  of  a  new  power 
line  during  the  mid  1990s  which  linked  the 
towns  of  Grambling  and  Hodge.  The  ROW 
crossed  the  southeast  portion  of  J-B  WMA 
and  required  the  clearing  of  21  acres.  Soon 
after  construction  the  ROW  began  to  go 
through  the  normal  stages  of  plant  succes- 
sion, first  supporting  annuals  and  grasses 
and  then  forbs  which  wildlife  in  the  area 
heavily  used.  Soon  however  woody  sprouts 
began  to  invade  the  valuable  wildlife  habitat. 

Luke  Lewis,  then  working  as  a  Willamette 
Industries  wildlife  biologist,  had  a  vision  of 
how  the  ROW  could  be  developed.  Lewis 
first  met  with  Entergy  representative  Billy 
Sanford  and  the  first  project  of  what  would 
turn  into  the  Jackson-Bienville  Habitat 
Program  started  to  take  shape.  Tim  Ford  of 
Monsanto  Corporation  and  this  writer  were 
contacted  about  reclaiming  the  ROW. 

As  with  all  projects,  funding  and  person- 
nel were  major  concerns  during  the  planning 
stage.  The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  manages  wildlife  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  on  J-B  WMA  with  only 
one  full  time  employee.  His  duHes  included 
planting  160  acres  of  supplemental  food 
strips  along  with  his  other  wildlife  manage- 
ment duties. 

The  restoration  plans  for  the  Entergy 
ROW  called  for  a  three-year  project  with 
most  of  the  work  handled  by  contractors 
who  would  gradually  conxcrt  the  ROW  back 
to  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Three  years 
seemed  like  a  long  time  for  the  original  plan- 
ners and  cooperators  but  planning  contin- 
ued, work  began  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
cooperators  continued  to  grow.  Local  con- 
tractors, businesses,  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals began  offering  help  after  watching  a 
once  non-productive  wildlife  area  turn  into  a 
lush  ribbon  of  green.  Visitors  stopped  daily 
along  U.  S.  Hwy  167  to  watch  as  the  project 
developed  and  view  visible  deer  and  other 
wildlife  on  the  ROW.  What  started  as  a 
three-year  project  was  completed  in  less  than 
two.  With  the  success  of  that  one  program 
and  its  growing  support,  there  was  an  obvi- 
ous need  to  direct  that  support  into  new  pro- 
jects. The  result  was  the  Jackson-Bienville 
Wildlife  Habitat  Program. 


Now  Ln  its  fourth  year  the  program  is  used 
to  maintain  the  Entergy  ROW  and  has 
expanded  into  several  additional  projects  on 
Jackson-Bienville  WMA.  Cooperators  have 
donated  more  than  $50,000  to  the  program 
since  its  beginning.  All  the  projects  are  addi- 
tions to  the  ongoing  management  work  con- 
ducted by  LDWF's  Wildlife  Division  and 
Willamette. 

Efforts  to  utilize  new  techniques  and  mate- 
rials are  a  major  consideration  when  planning 
projects.  The  selective  use  of  herbicides 
under  the  direction  of  Monsanto,  Cyanamid 
and  Entergy  technicians  has  resulted  in  major 
savings  in  funds  and  personnel  time  while 
improving  the  wildlife  habitat  on  ROWs  and 
road  shoulders.  The  use  of  herbicides  in  com- 
bination with  prescribed  burning  of  pine  tim- 
ber stands  has  helped  to  encourage  preferred 
vegetation,  allow  for  better  wildlife  viewing 
and  improve  hunter  access. 

While  work  was  proceeding  on  the  original 
ROW  project,  numerous  compliments  were 
received  on  the  beauty  of  the  native  and  rein- 
troduced wildflowers  on  the  ROW.  Currently 
LDWF  is  trying  to  incorporate  wildflower 
management  into  all  WMA  projects  because 
of  the  interest  generated  at  J-B  WMA. 
Parking  areas  were  constructed  and  planning 
continues  for  development  of  wildlife  and 
scenic  viewing  areas  to  encourage  use  of  the 
area  all  year. 

Other  projects  funded  by  the  cooperators 
of  the  Jackson-Bienville  Habitat  Program 
include  the  continued  de\'elopment  and 
expansion  of  bobwhite  quail  and  eastern  wild 
turkey  habitat.  Management  techniques  such 
as  the  mechanical  removal  of  understory  veg- 
etation in  the  Red-cockaded  woodpecker 
colonies  on  J-B  WMA  has  resulted  in 
improved  quail  and  turkey  nesting  and  brood 
habitat.  The  establishment  of  travel  lanes  and 
trails  through  and  around  the  colonies  has 
also  improved  access  both  for  wildlife  and 
sportsmen. 

During  the  nearly  fifty  years  that  J-B  WMA 
has  been  available  to  sportsmen,  it  has  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  excellent  deer  and 
turkey  hunting.  Sportsmen  using  the  area 
since  the  start  of  the  habitat  program  are 
pleased  with  the  increased  efforts  to  improve 
the  wildlife  habitat  for  small  game  like  rab- 
bits and  quail.  Quail  numbers  on  J-B  WMA, 
while  still  not  like  the  "good  old  days,"  have 
steadily  increased  as  the  habitat  improved. 
Phone  calls  from  across  the  state  and  as  far 
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away  as  South  Carolina  inquiring  about  the 
quail  population  are  common  at  the  WMA. 

The  Jackson-Bienville  Wildlife  Habitat 
Program's  goal  is  to  contribute  to  the  contin- 
ued management  and  development  of 
wildlife  habitat  on  Jackson-Bienville  WMA 
and  provide  quality  outdoor  experiences  for 
all  users.  The  dedication  and  commitment  of 
the  cooperators  supporting  the  program  are 
proof  of  their  commitment  to  proper  wildlife 
management  on  Jackson-Bienville  WMA  and 
elsewhere.  LDWF  invites  anyone  who 
would  like  to  see  the  results  to  visit  J-B 
WMA.  A  short  drive  down  U.  S.  Hwy.  167 
south  from  Ruston  approximately  12  miles 
or  about  the  same  distance  down  LA.  Hwy. 
147  south  from  Arcadia  goes  directly  to  the 
two  major  ROW  projects  on  the  WMA.  Look 
for  the  cooperator  signs  and  take  a  minute  to 
note  the  cooperators  listed  on  the  signs. 
They  are  international  and  national  corpora- 


tions involved  the  daily  activities.  They  are 
national  and  local  organizations  which  from 
our  hometowns  and  some  are  our  next  door 
neighbors. 

Anyone  who  wants  more  information  on 
the  Jackson-Bienville  Wildlife  Habitat 
Program  or  would  like  to  be  a  contributor  can 
contact  LDWF's  Wildlife  Division  at  the 
Minden  Region  I  Office  at  (318)  371-3050  or 
write  to  LDWF,  Attn.:  J-B  Wildlife  Habitat 
Program,  R  O.  Box  915,  Minden,  LA  71058.  ^ 

Steve  John   Hebert   is   the   Wildlife  Division 

Supervisor  for  District  I.     He  has  worked  for 

LDWF  for  22  years  as  a  wildlife  biologist. 

JACKSON/BIENVILLE  W.M.A. 

HABITAT  PROGRAM 

COOPERATORS 

American  Cyanamid 

Bank  One 

Barenburg 

Bill  Cox 

Bo  Epperson 

Brown  Contractors 

Columbia  Equipment  Co. 

Construction  Safety  Products 

Dollar  Embroidery 

Douglas  Burt  Sign  Works 

Entergy 

Enterprise  Rent-A-Car 

Gene  Ponti  Communications 

Gueydan  Mowing 

John  Lampkin 

Kaufman-Seeds,  Inc 

LA  Chapter  NWTF 

LA  Tech  Forestry  Club 

LA  Tech  SAF  Chapter 

LDWF 

LSU  Agricultural  Center 

Madden  Contracting 

Micky  Ferryman 

Monsanto 

Montana  Welding 

Newcomer- Young 

O'Neal's  Farm  &  Garden 

Quail  Unlimited 

R.  W.  Rogers  Maintenance 

Ragan  &  Massey,  Inc. 

Redden's  Welding 

Ruston  Farm  Implement,  Inc. 

Sharp  Brothers  Seed  Co. 

Tommy's  Tees 

Wal-Mart 

Willamette 
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The  Unseen  Danger 
in  Your  Woods 


My  nephew  Buck  was  recently  at  the 
doctor's  office  having  a  tick  extract- 
ed from  his  scalp.  His  mother 
Caroline  is  hyper-scrupulous  about  her  chil- 
dren's health.  She  had  heard  all  the  horror 
stories  about  Lyme  disease  and  because  the 
family  lives  in  a  wooded  area,  she  is  vigilant 
about  tick  bites.  Between  Buck's  concern 
about  having  his  brain  "sucked  out"  and  his 
mother's  distress  over  her  child's  mortality 
lies  a  very  real  threat — Lyme  disease.  It  is 
somewhat  rare  in  Louisiana,  but  when  it  does 
rear  its  ugly  head,  it  can  be  deadly. 

Ground  zero  for  Lyme  disease  was  a  case 
discovered  in  1975  in  the  Connecticut  town 
for  which  it  was  named.  An  acute  inflamma- 
tory disease  characterized  by  skin  changes, 
joint  inflammation  and  flu-like  symptoms,  it 
is  caused  by  the  bacterium  Borniia  burgdor- 
feri, named  after  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Willy 
Burgdorfer  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Lyme  disease  has  been  reported  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States,  with  most  cases 
occurring    in    the    Northeast,    the    upper 


Midwest  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
National  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  has  classified  Louisiana  as  having 
light  to  moderate  incidences  of  the  illness. 
Most  infections  occur  during  the  summer 
when  the  ticks  are  young  and  virtually 
microscopic  and  outdoor  activities  are  at  the 
highest. 

The  disease  is  difficult  to  diagnose 
because  the  symptoms  mimic  many  other 
common  diseases.  The  initial  infection  is 
called  primary  Lyme  disease.  A  characteris- 
tic circular  red  rash  (like  a  bull's  eye)  usual- 
ly occurs  at  the  site  of  the  bite.  However,  the 
bite  itself  can  sometimes  go  unnoticed. 
Secondary  Lyme  disease  occurs  a  few 
months  after  the  bite  with  muscle  paralysis, 
joint  inflammation,  neurological  symptoms 
and  sometimes  heart  symptoms.  In  its  latter 
stages,  tertiary  Lyme  disease,  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  Alzheimer's  disease,  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease  or  multiple  sclerosis.  It  has 
also  been  known  to  cause  fetal  damage  or 
even    death.    For    this    reason,    pregnant 
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women  who  suspect  they  have  contracted 
the  disease  are  urged  to  seek  prompt  med- 
ical attention. 

According  to  Dr  Louise  McFarland,  epi- 
demiologist with  the  Louisiana  Office  of 
Public  Health,  49  cases  have  been  reported 
in  Louisiana  during  the  past  five  years. 
"Roughly  one-third  of  the  cases  reported 
here  in  Louisiana  were  probably  contracted 
someplace  else,"  noted  Dr.  McFarland.  "If 
someone  has  contracted  the  illness,  one  of 
the  first  questions  we  ask  is  whether  the 
individual  has  recently  visited  a  northeast- 
ern state." 

Testing  for  the  disease  involves  a  labora- 
tory test  that  determines  the  presence  of 
antibodies  to  B.  burgdorferi  by  IFA  (immuno- 
fluorescence) or  ELISA  (Enzyme-Linked 
Immunosorbent  Assay).  When  the  body  is 
infected  with  a  virus,  the  immune  system 
responds  by  producing  antibodies — proteins 
that  circulate  in  the  blood  and  attempt  to 
destroy  the  virus.  If  antibodies  against  Lyme 
are  present  in  a  blood  sample,  they  stick  to  a 
plate  coated  with  fragments  of  the  virus.  The 
ELISA  reagent  detects  the  presence  of  the 
bound  antibodies  and  changes  color,  denot- 
ing a  positive  result.  However,  according  to 
Dr  McFarland,  many  physicians  do  not  need 
to  run  the  test  if  the  bite  fits  the  profile  of  a 
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Lyme  disease-laden  tick  bite.  "If  an  individ- 
ual has  a  tick  bite  with  a  bull's  eye  pattern,  a 
doctor  can  prescribe  an  antibiotic  which  will 
ensure  the  eradication  of  the  disease  if  it  is 
present." 

Treatment  for  the  disease  includes  a  regi- 
men of  antibiotics  as  determined  by  disease 
stages  and  manifestations.  These  drugs 
include  erythromycin,  tetracycline,  doxycy- 
cline,  cefuroxime  and  penicillin.  The  good 
news  is  that  Lyme  disease  is  easily  treated  in 
the  early  stages  by  these  common  antibi- 
otics. Anti-inflammatory  medications  are 
frequently  prescribed  to  reUeve  joint  stiff- 
ness in  the  latter  stages. 

In  1998  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  approved  a  new  vaccine  for 
Lyme  disease  that  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful. Although  the  vaccine  is  not  100  percent 
effective,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  ask  a  physician 
about  it,  especially  if  one  plans  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  outdoors.  The  injectable  medication 
called  LYMErix  is  a  non-infectious  vaccine 
developed  by  SmithKline  Beecham 
Pharmaceuticals.  When  injected  with  the 
vaccine,  one  develops  antibodies  which  pre- 
vent the  bacteria  from  entering  the  body. 
When  the  vaccine  is  injected  for  the  first 
time,  test  results  showed  that  the  medication 
was  50  percent  effective  in  preventing  Lyme 
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disease.  After  three  doses,  the  effective  rate  of 
the  vaccine  increases  to  78  percent,  but  it 
should  not  be  considered  a  substitute  for 
other  standard  preventive  measures  against 
infection. 

FDA  approved  the  vaccine  for  people  15  to 
70  years  old  who  live  or  work  in  grassy  or 
wooded  areas,  where  infected  ticks  tend  to 
thrive.  But,  although  LYMErix  may  provide 
protection  for  most  people,  the  vaccine  does 
not  prevent  all  cases  of  Lyme  disease.  It 
is  also  not  known  how  long  protection 
against  Lyme  disease  lasts  after  vaccination. 

The  National  Center  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  says  that  people  of  all  ages 
are  susceptible  to  the  infection,  but  that  the 
highest  reported  rates  of  Lyme  disease  are  in 
children  two  to  15  years  old  and  adults  aged 
30  to  55.  For  more  information  about 
LYMErix,  call  the  toll  free  number  1-888- 
LYMERIX,  ext.  800  or  consult  the  web  site  at 
www.lymerix.com. 

Although  the  threat  of  Lyme  disease  has 
made  its  way  into  Louisiana,  it  shouldn't  stop 
the  sportsman  from  enjoying  their  favorite 
outing,  whether  it's  hunting,  hiking,  camping 
or  simple  outdoor  trips.  There  are  ways  to 
prevent  the  illness. 

Mice  and  deer  are  the  most  commonly 
infected  animals  that  serve  as  host  to  the  tick, 
both  of  which  inhabit  wooded  areas.  When 
walking  or  hiking  in  tick  infested  areas,  tuck 
long  pants  into  socks  to  protect  the  legs,  wear 
shoes  and  long  sleeve  shirts.  Wear  light  col- 
ors when  possible.  Ticks  will  be  more  appar- 
ent on  white  or  light  colors,  making  them  eas- 
ier to  remove.  Check  yourself  and  pets  fre- 
quently for  "freckles  that  move".  If  you  do 
find  a  tick,  remove  it  immediately  by  using 
tweezers,  pulling  carefully  and  steadily. 
Insect  repellent  can  be  used  to  prevent  ticks 
as  well  as  remove  them. 

Fortunately,  Buck's  tick  bite  did  not  result 
in  Lyme  disease.  However,  Buck's  mom  will 
be  more  likely  to  spray  him  with  insect  repel- 
lent before  he  goes  exploring  the  woods 
again.  If  you  are  likely  to  be  wandering  the 
woods  this  summer,  whether  for  scouting 
good  deer  stand  locations,  birding  or  other- 
wise reveling  in  Louisiana's  natural  beauty, 
be  sure  to  look  out  for  moving  freckles.  ^ 


Lisa  Dobson  Noland  is  a  LDWF  staff  writer. 
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^ou  have  driven  past  Anacoco  Lake  during  the  past  yea 
id  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  large  grain  field.  Si 
Parish,  Anacoco  Lake,  constructed  in  1950  and  consi^ 
the  site  of  a  pilot  lakebed  renovation  project. 


Lake  bed  renovation  is  a  more  aggressive 
and  drastic  approach  to  fisheries  manage- 
ment now  employed  by  the  Inland  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  to  stimulate  sport  fisheries  produc- 
tion. Although  this  is  not  a  new  manage- 
ment concept,  dr\'ing  out  and  planting 
water  bottoms  is  generally  confined  to 
much  smaller  situations  such  as  ponds  and 
green  tree  reservoirs  \Nith  much  the  same 
desired  effects. 


When  larger  reser\-oirs  have  passed  their 
prime,  production  drops  off  and  stabilizes  at 
levels  much  below  their  original  impound- 
ment production.  Of  course  there  are  water 
bodies  with  exceptions  and  those  are  gener- 
allv  ones  that  receive  hea\y  nutrient  inflows 
from  large  supporting  river  systems,  or  are 
situated  in  floodplains  receiving  annual 
overbank flooding.  Older  and  more  confined 
reser\-oirs  with  small  supporting  watersheds 
such  as  Anacoco  Lake  often  require  rejuvena- 
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tion  to  stimulate  fisheries  production. 
Anacoco  Lake  was  a  prime  candidate  for  this 
pilot  project  for  several  reasons. 

First,  Anacoco  Lake  is  one  of  the  older 
manmade  reservoirs  in  the  state,  impounded 
in  1950.  The  levee  was  lost  during  a  hurri- 
cane in  1957,  and  repaired  and  refilled  in 
1959.  Therefore  it  has  been  more  than  40 
\ears  since  the  lakebed  was  completely 
drained  and  dried.  A  second  reason  is  the 
forty  years  of  organic  buildup  in  anaerobic 


conditions  locked  up  a\ailable  nutrients. 
Also  fisheries  production  had  dropped  off  to 
an  all-time  low  of  less  than  50  pounds  per 
acre  (of  all  species  combined),  \vith  its  loca- 
tion on  a  small  infertile  u-atershed.  Lastly, 
lake  residents,  users  and  the  \emon  Parish 
Police  JuT}'  (Game  and  Fish  Commission) 
wanted  to  re\italize  the  fishing. 

I  remember  that  the  chairman  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  called  one  dav  and 
%vanted  to  put  together  a  management  plan 
to  improve  fishing  in  Anacoco  Lake.  I  spent 
several  days  revie^\•ing  the  literature  and 
preparing  a  renovation  plan  specificallv  for 
.Anacoco  Lake.  A  preliminary-  presentation  of 
the  proposed  plan  ^vas  given  to  the  commis- 
sion, which  then  made  arrangements  for  a 
formal  presentation  before  the  Police  Jur\' 
and  the  public.  The  management  plan  ^vas  a 
simple  one,  but  considered  a  drastic 
approach  fisheries  management — start  over. 
In  other  words,  drain,  dr\-  out,  plant  the  lake 
with  grasses  and  restock. 

There  are  se\'eral  negative  impacts  to  con- 
sider when  conducting  such  a  technique. 
First,  the  lake  is  unavailable  for  public  use  for 
a  determined  period  of  time  while  it  is 
drained.  In  this  instance,  what  started  out  as 
a  one-year  project  was  extended  due  to 
drought  conditions.  Another  impact  is  that 
some  of  the  fish  left  the  lake  when  it  \\as 
drained,  and  manv  were  eaten  by  large 
predators.  However,  it  \vas  good  to  reduce 
overall  populations  because  thev  were  con- 
centrated. 

The  positive  impacts  of  such  a  project  far 
outweigh  the  negative.  Dri'ing  out  the  lake 
bottom  compacts  and  oxidizes  the  buildup  of 
organic  matter,  releasing  nutrients  for  plant 
uptake  and  pro\'iding  a  better  spawning  sub- 
strate. Also  the  concentration  of  fishes 
(predator  to  prey)  over  time  allows  for  preda- 
tor fishes  to  feed  heavilv  on  small,  stunted 
sunfish  and  sucker  populations,  leading  to 
healthier  bass  and  crappie.  This  promotes 
good  spa\s'ning  of  desirable  game  fishes 
when  water  refills  the  lake. 

Another  positive  impact  is  the  planting  of 
annual  grasses.  The  growth  of  volunteer 
native  terrestrial  plants  provides  a  green 
manure  fertilizer  and  their  important  nutri- 
ents stimulate  fisheries  production.  Lastly,  a 
prolonged  drving  period  allo\ved  property 
owners  to  make  needed  shoreline  improve- 
ments and  public  boat  ramp  improvements. 
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This  photo  was  taken  in  late  lUlay  1999  when 
the  ialce  bed  had  been  dry  about  one  month. 


While  the  Inland  Fish  Division  provided 
technical  and  logistical  support  for  the  pro- 
ject, the  Vernon  Parish  Police  Jury  provided 
the  all-important  financial  assistance  which 
made  the  project  possible.  A  private  contrac- 
tor was  hired  to  make  aerial  applications  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  on  approximately  1,700 
acres  of  lake  bottoms  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 
Several  grasses  were  planted,  including 
Egyptian  wheat,  Japanese  rruUet,  browntop 
millet  and  sorghum  sudan. 

Anacoco  Lake  with  its  new  nutrients, 
firmed  bottoms  and  extensive  terrestrial  grass 
coverage,  now  contains  the  formula  for 
becoming  once  again  a  productive  water- 
body.  Rapidly  expanding  native  fish  popula- 
tions, coupled  with  hatchery  stockings, 
should  provide  excellent  fishing  within  the 
next  two  years,  and  for  the  next  five  to  eight 
years  thereafter.  As  a  pilot  project,  district 
biologists  will  closely  monitor  Anacoco  Lake 
through  standardized  fisheries  samples. 
Many  reservoirs  in  Louisiana  are  reaching  an 
age  where  fisheries  production  has  begun  to 
taper  off  and  unconventional  management 
techniques  may  be  necessary.  While  reser- 
voirs will  never  be  as  productive  as  when 
first  impounded,  seasonal  drawdowns  with 
plantings  offer  sound,  economical  approach- 
es to  stimulating  fisheries  production  in 
aging  water  bodies.  Anacoco  Lake  may  set 
the  trend  for  the  future  of  aging  Louisiana 
lakes,  k 


Fisheries  specialist  Ken  Harbison  examines 

vegetation  growing  in  the  lake  bed  in 

September  1999  near  the  height  of  the 

growing  season. 


Bobby  Reed  is  an  LDWF  inland  fisheries 
biologist  with  District  V  in  Lake  Charles. 
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At  one  time  East  Timbalier  Island  was 
a  sturdy  barrier  of  protection  for 
Louisiana's  coastline  in  Lafourche 
Parish.  But  years  of  erosion  and  the  lack  of 
regular  sediment  flow  from  the  Mississippi 
River  has  reduced  the  island  to  a  series  of 
fragmented  tracts  of  sand.  Coastal  geolo- 
gists predict  that  without  man's  interven- 
tion, the  island  could  be  entirely  washed 
away  as  early  as  the  year  2004. 

Located  65  miles  south-southwest  of  New 
Orleans  and  four  and  a  half  miles  southwest 
of  Port  Fourchon  in  Lafourche  Parish,  East 
Timbalier  Island  is  part  of  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  barrier  shoreline  system.  TLiis 
chain  of  barrier  islands  buffers  Terrebonne 
and  Timbalier  bays  and  several  estuarine 
wetlands,  along  with  public  and  private 
property,  from  the  devastating  forces  of 
storm  surges,  waves  and  high  water  intru- 
sions. 

Louisiana  contains  40  percent  of  the  wet- 
lands found  in  the  lower  48  states  and  expe- 
riences 80  percent  of  the  nation's  wetland 
loss.  As  these  islands  continue  to  erode,  the 
vast  system  of  sheltered  wetlands  along  the 


state's  deltic  plain  is  increasingly  exposed  to 
open  gulf  conditions.  Since  barrier  islands 
act  as  a  first  line  of  defense  for  the  mainland 
against  hurricanes  and  the  temperamental 
coastal  climate,  the  loss  of  barrier  islands 
greatly  increases  the  deterioration  of 
Louisiana  wetlands. 

The  proximity  of  the  islands  is  also  crucial 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industry  by  protecting  shal- 
low water  infrastructure  from  the  open  gulf. 
The  loss  of  these  barrier  islands  would  result 
in  increased  wave  and  storm  conditions  in 
existing  bays  which  would  require  rebuild- 
ing or  strengthening  of  oil  and  gas  platforms 
and  other  structures.  In  addition,  the  islands' 
presence  protects  mainland  marshes  from 
offshore  oil  spills. 

A  combination  of  factors  caused  the 
demise  of  this  island  and  other  barrier 
islands  along  Louisiana's  coast.  The  rechan- 
neling  of  the  Mississippi  River,  sea  level  rise, 
local  subsidence,  human  disturbance  and 
natural  catastrophes  have  contributed  to  the 
island's  ruin.  In  1992,  the  island  was  cut  in 
half  by  Hurricane  Andrew  with  a  1,500  foot 
gap.    This  devastating  gap  rapidly  widened 
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Two  dredges  (the  "Beachbuilder"  shown  at  left) 
were  used  to  pump  and  deposit  2.6  million  cubic 
yards  of  sand  onto  the  island  rebuilding  216.7 
acres. 


to  approximately  one  and  one-half  miles. 

Twenty-five  acres  have  eroded  away  from 
the  island's  western  side  since  November 
1998.  To  combat  the  loss  of  Louisiana's  wet- 
lands the  Louisiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (DNR)  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  sponsored  the 
Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Protection  and 
Restoration  Act  of  1990  (CWPPRA)  to  save 
the  coastal  islands.  CWPPRA  is  often 
referred  to  as  "the  Breaux  Act"  because  of 
Louisiana  Senator  John  Breaux,  who  led  the 
effort  to  enact  the  legislation  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  wetlands.  NMFS  is  a  division  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA),  a  Breaux  Act  feder- 
al partner  that  works  closely  with  Louisiana 
on  wetland  protection  and  restoration 
efforts. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
participates  in  Breaux  Act  activities  with  an 
oversight  role  on  the  State  Wetlands 
Authority  Board  and  as  a  participant  in  plan- 
ning activities.  LDWF  has  also  supported 
and  assisted  in  the  development  of  East 
Timbalier  Island  Restoration,  recognizing 
the  wildlife  and  fisheries  benefits  of  main- 
tairung  functioning  barrier  island  systems. 

In  April  1999  the  two  agencies  began  work 
on  the  restoration  project.  Two  Louisiana 
companies.  Weeks  Marine  Inc.  of  New 
Orleans  and  Picciola  and  Associates  Inc.  of 
Cut  Off  were  contracted  to  restore  and 


strengthen  East  Timbalier  Island.  Weeks 
Marine  specialized  in  dredging  coastal  and 
offshore  waters  of  Louisiana  and  held  the 
contracts  for  a  series  of  barrier  island  restora- 
tion projects  in  1998.  Picciola  and  Associates 
specialized  in  engineering  design,  construc- 
tion inspection  and  monitoring  of  the  project. 
With  these  two  companies  on  board,  the  pro- 
ject was  underway. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  project  was  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  Hurricane 
Andrew  by  joining  the  island's  western  and 
eastern  sections  and  to  construct  a  7,500  foot 
revived  shoreline.  The  original  plan  called 
for  dredging  2.8  million  cubic  yards  of  sand 
for  deposit  in  shallow  ponds  and  island 
beaches.  The  dredged  material  would  be 
used  to  build  up  the  dune  on  the  gulf  side  of 
East  Timbalier  Island  and  provide  enough 
sediment  behind  the  dune  for  marshlands  to 
take  hold.  The  island  would  also  get  240 
additional  acres  of  dune /marsh  habitat  with 
a  height  of  approximately  five  feet  above  sea 
level.  Initially  the  restoration  plan  called  for 
40,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  to  be  dredged  daily 
and  pumped  onto  the  island. 

However,  the  sand  bottom  of  the  gulf  was 
much  denser  than  anticipated  and  the  project 
averaged  from  28,000  to  35,000  cubic  yards 
daily  according  to  DNR  project  manager 
David  Burkholder.  A  dustpan  type  dredge, 
the  "Beachbuilder"  was  towed  to  the  gulf 
from  New  Jersey  in  June  1999  and  enlisted 
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for  the  project.  Its  design  used  water  jets  to 
dislodge,  vacuum  and  transport  sand 
through  pipes  to  the  island  sites.  However 
the  "Beachbuilder"  was  unable  to  dislodge 
sand  at  the  desired  rate  due  to  the  sand  den- 
sity and  clay  pockets  encountered  at  the 
dredging  site.  A  second  dredge,  the 
"Arkansas,"  was  enlisted  to  dredge  compact- 
ed sand.  The  Beachbuilder  and  the  Arkansas 
together  were  then  used  to  move  sand  to  the 
island. 

On  November  24,  1999,  the  project  was 
completed.  A  total  of  216.7  acres  were  rebuilt 
on  the  island  including  55.5  acres  of  dune 
habitat  and  161.2  acres  of  marsh  habitat.  The 
island  now  has  a  five  foot  high,  200-foot  wide 
gulfside  dune  which  runs  full  14,092  feet 
along  the  shoreline  with  7,400  linear  feet  pro- 
tected by  rock  breakwaters.  More  than  2.6 
million  cubic  yards  of  sand  were  dredged 
and  deposited  on  the  island.  However,  the 
gap  that  Hurricane  Andrew  left  behind  was 
not  completely  restored.  As  this  article  goes 
to  press,  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  are  pursuing  an  analysis  of  what 
must  to  be  done  to  close  the  remaining  4,500 
foot  gap.  They  estimate  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately three  months  before  they  can  pursue 
another  course  of  action.  In  the  meantime. 
East  Timbalier  Island  stands  guard  again  for 
Louisiana's  fragile  wetlands.  It  has  a  future 
now  that  will  hopefully  stand  firm  through 
the  next  century.  ^ 


The  waters  around  East  Timbalier  Island  have  been  documented  to 
have  the  second  highest  number  of  fish  and  crustaceans  recorded  for 
a  Gulf  of  Mexico  barrier  island  with  Chandeleur  Island  being  first. 
Considered  a  fishing  mecca  by  sportsmen,  the  island  offers  some  of 
the  best  speckled  trout  fishing  on  the  coast. 


^  In  Louisiana  barrier  islands  make  up  a  147-mile  chain  across  the  state's  coastline  and^ 

serve  as  wildlife  havens.  These  islands  are  home  to  a  variety  of  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles. 
The  islands  are  an  important  nesting  habitat  for  sea  birds  and  shore  birds.  They  provide  rest- 
ing and  feeding  sites  for  millions  of  neotropical  birds  and  butterflies  that  migrate  across  the 
gulf.  Sea  turtles,  raccoons,  nutria  and  muskrat  families  make  these  islands  home.  As  nurseries 
for  many  species  of  fish  and  shellfish,  the  loss  of  the  barrier  islands  potentially  has  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  billion  dollar  per  year  fishing  industry  supported  by  the  state's  coastal 
environment. 
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It  was  1:30  in  the  morning  of  August  10, 
1856  by  the  time  Faustin  Desobry  gathered 
his  family  together  and  started  for  the  front 
door  of  Muggahs  on  the  way  home.  As  the 
Desobrys  walked  through  the  double  front 
doors  onto  the  veranda,  Faustin  saw  Paul 
Maskell  standing  to  the  right  at  the  railing 
looking  out  onto  the  Gulf.  By  that  time,  the 
wind  was  blowing  steadily.  Desobry  shout- 
ed, "Dr.  Maskell,  we  should  be  going  home 
now.  Will  you  join  us?" 

Maskell  turned.  "Yes  Mr.  Desobry.  I  am 
ready  to  leave,  tharvk  you." 

The  group  made  their  way  down  the  stair- 
way and  returned  home.  Once  inside, 
Maskell  walked  into  the  sitting  room  and 
stared  out  into  the  darkness.  Desobry  soon 
joined  him.    "Well,  Dr.  Maskell,  I  am  sorry 


that  we  are  having  such  dreadful  weather  on 
your  first  visit." 

"Your  hospitality  has  more  than  made  up 
for  it,  I  assure  you  Mr.  Desobry.  But,  have 
you  ever  known  the  weather  to  be  so 
unpleasant  as  this?" 

"No.  I  never  have.  This  is  the  worst.  And, 
I  fear,  we  may  be  in  for  a  very  difficult  twen- 
ty four  hours.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do. 
Did  you  enjoy  the  ball?" 

"I  did  indeed,  thank  you.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  am  very  tired.  I  shall  retire,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"Not  at  all,"  Desobry  smiled.  "We  will  talk 
in  the  morning." 

Maskell  slept  very  little  that  night.  He  was 
constantly  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  the  surf.    Finally,  6:30  came  and  he  had 
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fought  for  sleep  too  long  and  decided  to  get 
up.  The  sky  was  full  of  angry  clouds  being 
pushed  out  into  the  Gulf  by  the  wind  which 
had  doubled  in  speed  by  that  time. 

Maskell  made  his  way  downstairs  and 
found  Desobry  and  his  wife  sitting  in  the 
dLnning  room  drinking  coffee. 

"Oh,  good  morning  doctor.  Were  you  able 
to  sleep?",  Mrs.  Desobry  asked  with  as  much 
cheer  in  her  voice  as  she  could  muster. 

"A  little."  Maskell  responded.  A  servant 
came  through  the  kitchen  door  bringing  him 
coffee.  She  asked  if  he  cared  for  something 
to  eat,  but  he  declined. 

"Is  there  any  word  about  the  Star,"  Maskell 
asked.  "The  packet  from  Morgan  City?" 

"1  am  afraid  not,"  Desobry  answered  shak- 
ing his  head.  Captain  Smith  will  not  risk  a 
crossing  in  this  weather.  But,  we  are  safe 
here  for  the  time.  Are  you  sure  you  don't 
care  to  eat  something." 

Maskell  shock  his  head  no,  stood  and 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  house.  He  peered 
out  through  the  windows  in  the  foyer.  Even 
from  the  house,  which  was  in  the  approxi- 
mate middle  of  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  he  could  see  the  waves  slamming 
against  the  shore. 

Through  out  the  morning,  the  strength  of 
the  wind  increased.  By  11:00,  some  of  the 
cypress  singles  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
began  to  tear  loose.  By  noon,  the  entire  fam- 
ily, and  the  four  servants,  were  in  the  dinning 
room,  or  the  kitchen.  The  family  listened  to 
the  sound  of  the  howling  wind.  At  1:00  the 
rain  began,  and  Desobry  called  the  family  to 
the  dinning  table  and  together  with  the  ser- 
vants and  Dr.  Maskell,  they  began  saying  the 
rosary. 

By  3:00  that  afternoon,  the  rain  was  com- 
ing down  in  sheets  forming  long 
lines  of  rain  marching  across  the  island.  The 
rain  was  so  heavy,  Maskell  could  barely  see 
the  front  of  the  Desobry  front  porch  from  the 
sitting  room  windows.  Wind  driven  sand 
and  small  objects  such  as  tree  limbs  began 
pelting  the  house.  A  picket  from  the  small 
fence  in  the  front  yard  broke  loose  and  struck 
the  window  where  he  was  standing,  shatter- 
ing the  glass  and  sending  shards  in  all  direc- 
tions. Desobry,  who  was  standing  less  than 
ten  feet  away,  called  to  the  other  male  ser- 
vant, Randolph,  to  find  lumber  and  a  ham- 
mer and  cover  the  front  windows  of  the 
house. 


Once  he  had  began  the  repair  work,  the 
servant  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  stand 
on  the  front  porch  of  the  house  without  being 
blown  down  by  the  gusting  wind.  By  five 
o'clock,  he  had  managed  to  shudder  all  of  the 
first  floor  windows  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  house  begin  to  groan  against  the  force 
of  the  wind.  He  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  of 
the  porch;  and  as  he  did,  he  lost  his  footing 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  The  force  of  the  wind  lift- 
ed him  up  and  threw  him  against  the  front 
doors  of  the  house,  which  in  turn  flew  open 

Maskell  quickly  examined  the  servant.  He 
was  unconscious.  "He  has  a  cut  to  his  fore- 
head. I  need  to  clean  it.  Do  you  have  some 
towels  or  rags  I  could  use,"  Maskell  called  to 
Desobry  who  was  struggling  to  close  the 
front  doors. 

"Yes.  1  will  get  you  some.  But  first  help  me 
with  the  doors."  The  two  men  each  pushed 
against  the  double  doors  until  they  closed. 
While  Desobry  held  them  shut.  Dr.  Maskell 
pulled  a  large  side  table  with  mirror  against 
the  doors. 

Desobry  returned  to  the  foyer  with  the 
towels  that  had  been  requested.  As  he  hand- 
ed the  them  to  Maskell,  he  stopped  to  listen. 
The  wind  had  now  changed  directions.  It 
was  no  longer  blowing  from  the  northeast.  It 
was  now  blowing  from  the  south-east. 

"Oh  my  Lord,"  Desobry  said  under  his 
breath,  but  loud  enough  that  Maskell  heard 
him. 

"What  is  the  problem  Mr.  Desobry?" 

"The  wind  is  now  coming  in  from  the  Gulf; 
and  that  means  that  the  winds  wlU  be  push- 
ing the  Gulf  toward  us." 

At  that  moment,  a  rending  soimd  came 
from  above  them.  The  house  vibrated  and 
lifted  slightly  off  its  foundation.  And  with 
that,  the  sound  of  the  wind  was  suddenly 
magnified. 

"We  have  lost  the  roof!"  Desobry  yelled  to 
Maskell.  "We  must  get  back  into  the  dinning 
room  with  the  others!  It  is  the  only  safe  place 
now." 

The  two  men  quickly  dragged  the 
Randolph  through  the  foyer,  down  the  hall 
and  into  the  dinning  room.  Once  there,  they 
found  the  entire  family  and  the  other  servants 
huddled  under  the  large  oak  dinning  table. 
The  two  men,  still  pulling  Randolph,  quickly 
joined  them.  But  the  shelter  the  table  provid- 
ed was  short  lived. 

There  was  a  jolt  beneath  the  house;  and 
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Desobry  looked  down.  To  his  horror,  water 
was  coming  up  through  the  floor.  "Its  a  tidal 
wave!",  he  screamed  at  Maskell.  "The  island 
is  being  inundated!" 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  a  wall  of  water 
struck  the  house  and  collapsed  the  entire 
front  face  of  the  residence.  The  house  began 
moving  off  its  foundation  as  the  water 
rushed  through  it  and  into  the  dinning  room. 

Maskell  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
under  water,  with  heavy  objects  striking  him 
from  every  direction.  He  struggled  and 
managed  to  get  his  head  above  water.  To  his 
amazement,  the  house  was  gone;  and  he 
could  see  the  black  sky  that  was  now 
streaked  with  lightning.  He  was  being 
pulled  along  by  the  current,  when  he  collid- 
ed with  a  wooden  object.  It  was  the  dirming 
table.  It  had  been  swept  from  the  house  and 
was  now  lodged  against  an  out  building. 
Maskell  wiped  the  salt  water  from  his  eyes 
and  saw  some  of  the  children  and  Mrs. 
Desobry  clinging  to  the  table.  The  servants 
were  missing  as  was  Faustian. 

Despite  the  chaos  that  rained  about  him, 
Maskell  realized  that  the  table  and  the  out- 
building would  soon  be  washed  into  the  bay. 
They  had  to  find  something  better. 

On  the  Saturday  before,  Desobry  had 
shov^Ti  him  what  he  had  called  a  whirligig  in 
the  back  yard  residence.  It  was  a  children's 
toy.  Maskell  had  thought  it  looked  like  a 
miniature  merry-go-round.  In  the  middle  of 
the  structure  was  a  pipe,  easily  four  inches  in 
diameter,  around  which  the  whirligig 
turned.  Desobry  had  said  that  it  had  been 
sunk  ten  feet  into  the  ground  in  order  to  keep 
it  in  place. 

With  the  next  flash  of  lighting,  Maskell 
saw  the  whirligig  no  more  than  fifteen  feet 
away.  It  was  strong  enough  and  high 
enough  that  it  would  not  be  washed  away  or 
inundated  by  the  rising  water. 

Near  the  outbuilding,  there  was  a  small 
tree.  Intertwined  in  the  limbs  was  a  long 
vine,  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  man- 
aged to  pull  the  vine  loose,  tied  one  end  to 
the  outbuilding  and  the  other  end  aroimd  his 
waist. 

He  next  reached  for  the  smallest  of  the 
children  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  He 
pushed  himself  away  from  the  table,  allow- 
ing the  current  to  carry  him  toward  the 
whirligig.  As  he  passed  it,  he  reached  out 
with  his  left  leg  and  caught  one  of  the  metal 


pipes  that  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture. He  pulled  himself  over  and  pushed  the 
child  on  top.  He  then  pulled  himself  back  to 
the  table  and  began  again.  In  this  way,  he 
managed  to 
move  all  of  the  children  and  Mrs.  Desobry  to 
the  whirligig  before  the  outbuilding  finally 
coUapsed  and  was  washed  away  into  the  bay. 

For  the  next  several  hours,  the  small  group 
held  onto  the  structure  while  the  rain  contin- 
ued to  fall.  It  was  not  until  midnight  that  the 
rain  slackened  and  the  water  began  to  sub- 
side. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning.  Dr. 
Maskell  surveyed  a  scene  of  vast  devastation 
beyond  anything  he  had  ever  seen.  No 
homes  were  left  standing  All  that  was  left  of 
Muggahs  was  its  brick  pillars.  The  packet 
ship  Star  had  indeed  returned  that  night  but 
it  had  been  washed  ashore  and  was  now 
buried  in  sand  two  thirds  up  its  sides.  As 
many  as  thirty  to  forty  people  had  clung  to  it 
through  the  night. 

It  was  evident  that  a  hurricane  of  massive 
size  had  been  responsible  for  the  storm.  In 
the  weeks  to  come,  the  bodies  of  the  remain- 
ing Desobry  children,  along  with  many  oth- 
ers, would  be  found  in  the  marshes  across  the 
bay.  However,  the  bodies  of  Faustian 
Desobry  and  the  servants  were  never  found 
and  presumed  dead. 

In  the  end,  over  two  hundred  people  who 
resided  on  that  island  during  August  of  1856 
lost  their  lives.  So  too,  Last  Island  was  lost.4 


Bill  Grimley  is  a  Baton  Rouge  trial  lawyer. 
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Pass-A-Loutre  (PAL)  is  a  dynamic  deltaic  ecosystem 
where  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  meet  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  estuary  rivals 
many  of  the  great  ecosystems  in  vegetation,  fisheries  and 
wildlife  resources.  PAL  is  a  100,000-acre  tract  that  was 
originally  acquired  in  1921  as  a  public  waterfowl  hunting 
area  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  .  The  wildlife  management 
area  (WMA)  is  located  in  lower  Plaquemines  Parish  at  the 
southeastern  tip  of  Louisiana.  When  travelling  south  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  PAL  begins  at  the  Head  of  Passes, 
just  south  of  Pilottown.  Waterfowl  and  deer  hunters  heav- 
ily use  PAL  ,however  rabbit  and  hog  hunting  are  also  pop- 
ular. TLie  area  around  and  between  PAL  and  South  Pass 
constitutes  PAL  Wildlife  Management  Area.  These  passes 
and  others  found  within  the  area  bring  nutrients  and  sedi- 
ments which  are  constantly  evolving  the  ridges  of  willow 
trees,  deltaic  splays  of  aquatics  and  emergent  vegetation 
and  the  vast  areas  of  roseau  cane. 

PAL  is  a  remote  area  that  can  only  be  accessed  by  water  or 
air  Those  who  traverse  by  boat  often  face  rough  waters  in 
the  Mississippi  River  alongside  crewboats,  barges  and  large 
ocean  bound  ships.  Once  on  the  area,  boaters  are  faced  with 
swift  currents,  submerged  sandbars  and  mud  flats  and  con- 
fusing intertwined  waterways.  Despite  being  remote  and 
treacherous,  the  area  is  widely  utilized  by  people  who 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  its  highly  productive  ecosystem. 

The  white-tailed  deer  herd  populates  PAL'slarge  low- 
ele\'ation  flats  that  are  interconnected  with  natural  ridges 
and  man-made  spoil  deposits.  Higher  elevations  that 
occur  on  natural  levees  and  on  man-made  spoil  banks 
encourage  the  growth  of  plants  that  provide  cov^er  and 
food  utilized  by  deer.  Naturally  occurring  ridges  found 
along  major  waterways  are  dominated  by  willow  and  ele- 
phant ears.  Other  elevated  areas  are  dominated  by  rattle- 
box,  Elderberry,  and  roseau  cane.  On  average  forty-two 
deer  are  har\'ested  annually.  Currently,  archery  is  the  only 
method  of  hunting  deer  allowed  on  South  Pass  and  Pass- 
A-Loutre 

Both  swamp  rabbits  and  cottontails  can  be  taken  on 
PAL.  Before  February,  hunters  take  rabbits  by  walking 
through  food  plots  and  other  elevated  areas.  After  deer 


season  is  closed  beagles  can  be  used.  Creation  of  elevated 
areas  has  resulted  in  upland  plant  species  succession  that 
provides  food  and  cover  for  rabbits. 

Since  its  origin,  the  most  dominating  presence  on  PAL  is 
that  of  waterfowl  and  waterfowl  hunters.  It  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  most  important  waterfowl  wintering  areas  in 
the  State.  It  is  also  important  to  note  the  number  of  hunters 
come  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida.  In 
a  given  weekend,  over  half  of  the  hunters  surveyed  are 
from  other  states.  Most  of  these  hunters  venture  to  PAL 
year  after  year  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  success  rate  on 
public  hunting  areas  not  found  in  their  state.  Due  to  its  dif- 
ficult access,  PAL  seems  to  attract  more  serious  waterfowl 
hunters  than  other  wildlife  management  areas.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  typically  receive  the  hunting  pressure  experi- 
enced on  other  WMAs.  When  day  trips  from  Venice  are  not 
practical,  hunters  utilize  facilities  at  Port  Eads,  private 
propert)'  around  the  area,  permitted  houseboats  and  camp- 
ing areas  on  PAL. 

PAL  is  a  unique  habitat  for  fisheries  resources  offering 
recreational  and  commercial  opportunities  for  saltwater 
and  freshwater  species.  The  most  commonly  pursued  salt- 
water species  are  red  drum,  speckled  trout  and  black  drum. 
These  species  are  often  caught  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
management  area  where  salinities  are  higher.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  the  Mississippi  River  is  low,  there  is 
excellent  saltwater  fishing,  especially  red  drum,  on  some  of 
the  interior  passes.  The  most  commonly  pursued  freshwa- 
ter species  is  bass.  Crappie  and  catfish  are  also  taken. 

Tidal  changes  and  variable  river  stages  make  thousands 
of  acres  of  shallow  pools  and  mudflats  attractive  to  numer- 
ous species  of  shore  birds.  Clapper  rails  and  gallinules  are 
common  and  are  joined  in  winter  by  Sora  and  Virginia 
rails.  The  Peregrine  falcon  and  the  merlin  are  reported 
infrequently  on  the  WMA. 

Barrier  islands  on  the  western  side  of  South  Pass  in  East 
Bay  are  enlarging  due  to  natural  formation  and  beneficial 
use  of  spoil  material.  This  has  increased  the  amount  of 
land  available  to  colonial  nesting  shorebirds  and  provides 
protection  to  interior  marshes  from  storms  and  hurricanes. 
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The  Latreille  green  treefrog  (Rana  clamitans)  is  the  most  frequently  encountered 
frog  in  Louisiana.  More  commonly  known  as  the  green  treefrog,  it  is 
Louisiana's  official  amphibian.  Old  legends  and  superstitions  may  bestow  cer- 
tain meteorological  powers  on  them  (popular  opinion  says  that  they  sing  more  when 
it's  going  to  rain),  but  treefrogs  are  just  as  likely  to  sing  in  fair  weather  as  foul. 

Green  treefrogs  are  medium-sized  and  may  attain  a  maximum  length  of  about 
three  inches.  Though  they  are  usually  bright  green,  their  coloration  does  alter. 
Often,  when  a  frog  is  calling,  he  may  be  almost  yellow.  When  hidden  among  vege- 
tation or  dormant  during  cool  weather,  treefrogs  become  a  dull  greenish  or  slate 
gray.  Green  treefrogs  also  have  a  white  or  yellowish  stripe  along  their  bodies  and 
some  have  tiny,  golden  spots  on  their  backs. 

Populations  of  this  species  are  especially  prevalent  in  swamps,  marshes,  borders 
of  lakes  and  streams,  floating  vegetation  and  almost  anywhere  that's  sufficiently 
damp.  You  may  see  them  seeking  insects  near  your  lighted  window  some  evening 
or  hopping  around  local  roadways  on  rainy  nights.  In  cool  weather,  they  take  cover 
under  ground  litter,  logs  and  boards.  When  disturbed,  the  treefrog  gives  a  shrill 
"squawk"  and  leaps  for  the  nearest  body  of  water.  To  fool  would-be  predators,  he 
swims  out  a  short  distance  then  lies  motionless  until  the  danger  has  passed. 

The  treefrog's  call  has  a  ringing  quality  many  describe  as  "queenk-queenk".  The 
call  may  be  repeated  up  to  75  times  a  minute.  Breeding  calls  of  the  green  treefrog 
are  similar  to  the  sound  of  a  plucked  banjo  or  viola  string  and  are  usually  heard 
from  March  to  September  in  Louisiana. 

Breeding  sites  may  be  permanent  or  temporary  pools.  The  female  can  lay  1,000 
to  3,000  eggs  at  a  time.  She  deposits  them  in  a  surface  film  either  in  an  open  area 
or  attached  to  vegetation.  The  group  of  eggs  may  take  up  as  much  as  one  square 
foot  in  area.  Young  frogs'  larval  period  lasts  70-80  days,  but  in  cases  of  late  breed- 
ing, ovenwintering  is  not  unusual.  The  largest  larvae,  up  to  84  mm,  can  be  found  in 
the  spring. 

The  green  treefrog's  normal  diet  consists  of  gastropods,  such  as  slugs  and  snails, 
and  arthropods,  including  many  insects  and  spiders.  Some  of  their  natural  preda- 
tors include  ribbon  and  water  snakes. 
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Great  Excuses 

The  word  "excuse"  as  a  noun 
is  defined  as  "an  explanation 
offered  to  justify  or  elicit  for- 
giveness." Wildlife  agents,  much 
like  traffic  cops,  hear  a  litany  of 
excuses  for  the  transgressions 
people  commit. 

After  a  few  year's  experience 
most  officers  develop  a  personal 
rating  system  for  excuses.  The  sys- 
tem rewards  or  deducts  points  for 
imagination  and  originality  or  the 
lack  thereof.  Believability  and  sin- 
cerity in  the  delivery  of  the  excuse 
are  also  key  factors  in  where  an 
individual's  explanation  will  land  on 
the  rating  scale. 

Common  every  day  excuses  will 
probably  be  completely  ignored.  "I 
have  a  license,  but  I  don't  have  it 
with  me,"  will  not  even  cause  a 
pause  in  the  pen  strokes  on  the 
citation.  Average  or  better  than 
average  explanations  may  achieve 
a  few  moments  of  consideration. 
Really  good  ones  with  a  high  rank- 
ing for  originality,  quick  thinking 
and  sincerity  will  often  get  the 
alleged  violator  praise  for  the  abili- 
ty to  think  under  pressure.  The  ulti- 
mate compliment  is  when  the 
excuse  is  repeated  to  fellow  offi- 
cers for  their  appraisal  and  careful 
consideration  at  the  next  district 
meeting. 

Offered  here  for  your  entertain- 
ment are  some  great  excuses 
heard  by  wildlife  agents. 

"My  fishing  license  was  in  my 
wallet  and  it  fell  overboard."  This 
one  is  heard  with  such  frequency 
that  upon  receiving  my  first 
SCUBA  certification,    I   could   not 


wait  to  get  to  the  local  lakes.  The 
plan  was  to  search  below  the  sur- 
face and  recover  the  hundreds  of 
wallets  (and  money)  that  must 
surely  carpet  the  lake  bottom, 
making  a  fortune  in  the  process. 
After  eight  years  of  diving,  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  first  wallet,  but  I  have 
found  a  few  fishing  rods.  They 
probably  got  tossed  overboard  by 
unlicensed  fishermen  who  saw  us 
coming  around  for  a  license  check. 

"I  was  shooting  at  a  buck  deer 
but  hit  this  doe  by  mistake."  This 
one  is  not  quite  as  ridiculous  as  it 
may  at  first  sound,  especially  if  the 
guy  was  shooting  buckshot.  The 
problem  is  the  illegal  deer  has  usu- 
ally been  shot  with  a  rifle  and  most 
of  the  time,  shot  more  than  once.  "I 
was  just  aiming  at  the  hen  turkey 
and  the  gun  all  of  a  sudden  went 
off!"  was  heard  by  one  agent  last 
fall  when  he  discovered  a  violator 
with  a  hen  turkey.  "My  goodness! 
Better  get  right  to  the  gunsmith 
with  that  weapon,  just  as  soon  as  I 
get  finished  issuing  your  citation, 
sir." 

Hunting  too  much  or  not  enough 
can  be  a  good  rationale  for  shoot- 
ing over  the  limit  of  ducks.  "I  go 
every  day  and  nothing  is  flying. 
The  weather  got  right  and  the 
birds  started  coming  in.  I'm  just 
catching  up  and  getting  even  for  all 
the  days  when  I  didn't  kill  any- 
thing." Or  "I  only  get  to  go  one  or 
two  days  a  year.  When  I  do  get  to 
go  I've  got  to  kill  as  much  as  I  can 
to  make  the  most  of  it."  Uh  right  sir. 
Just  sign  the  bottom  line  on  the 
citation  please. 

Night  hunters  roaming  the  coun- 
ty roads  late  at  night  with  zillion 
candle-power  spotlights  are  pretty 
good  at  coming  up  with  explana- 
tions. One  that  enjoyed  a  certain 
popularity  for  a  while  was  "I'm 
looking  for  my  dog." 

Several  wildlife  agents 
expressed  deep  concern  for  the 
missing    dog    since    the    owner 


apparently  planned  to  shoot  "01' 
Blue"  on  sight.  Why  else  would  the 
high-powered  rifle  barrel  be  pro- 
truding from  the  same  window  as 
the  spotlight? 

At  least  one  poacher  used  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  child's  educational 
needs  as  an  excuse.  One  night 
three  agents  watched  the  head- 
lights of  a  Bronco  carefully  work  a 
fence  line.  The  occupants  shot 
three  big  swamp  rabbits  in  the 
process.  The  officers  did  some 
fancy  maneuvering  and  surround- 
ed the  vehicle.  Two  men  and  a  boy 
of  about  ten  years  were  inside.  The 
father  of  the  boy  said  "I  was  just 
showing  the  kid  what  a  rabbit 
looked  like."  By  the  time  they  were 
stopped  the  child  should  have 
been  thoroughly  familiar  with  how 
rabbits  looked,  both  alive  and 
dead.  He  also  got  the  chance  to 
meet  three  very  nice  game  war- 
dens. 

Not  necessarily  the  best  but  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  memorable 
reasons  ever  offered  for  why  a 
citation  should  not  be  issued  was 
presented  one  hot  summer  night 
several  years  ago.  Two  agents  had 
just  apprehended  three  subjects  at 
a  boat  landing.  Their  crime  was  the 
killing  of  various  herons  and  egrets 
which  they  had  shot  from  a  speed- 
ing motorboat  earlier  that  evening. 

When  one  of  the  group  was  told 
he  would  be  receiving  a  citation  he 
asked  for  mercy  and  whined,  "My 
wife  is  pregnant." 

After  a  moment  of  stunned 
silence,  one  of  the  agents 
responded,  "Now  fella,  you  know 
we  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
that." 

I  guess  everybody  gets  a  little 
nervous  when  they  think  they're 
being  accused. 
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Summer-long  Fishing  Event 
Features  Over  $500,000  in  Prizes 

The  premier  saltwater  fishing  event  in 
Louisiana,  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association  (CCA)  Louisiana 
S.T.A.R.,  is  set  to  kick  off  with  more 
chances  to  win  including  a  2000 
Chevrolet  Silverado  extended  cab 
truck  and  23  water  ready  boat,  motor 
and  trailer  packages. 

One  of  the  largest  and  richest  salt- 
water fishing  tournaments  in  the 
country,  the  sixth  annual  statewide 
Tournament  and  Anglers'  Rodeo 
(S.TA.R.)  is  open  to  anglers  of  every 
age  and  spans  the  entire  Louisiana 
gulf  coast.  The  tournament  runs  for 
101  days  beginning  at  6:30am, 
Saturday,  May  27  to  5pm  on  Labor 
Day  Monday  September  7,  2000. 
The  purse  of  prizes  has  increased 
dramaticallly  in  the  events's  short  his- 
tory to  a  recod  offering  of  over  one- 
half  million  in  prizes. 

The  S.TA.R.  redfish  release  team 
will  once  again  secretly  tag  and 
release  50  redfish  in  Louisiana 
waters  for  the  tournament's  signature 
division.  Many  popular  and  heavily 
fished  areas  along  the  coast  have 
been  selected  as  release  points  for 
these  fish.  The  first  ten  S.TA.R.  reg- 
istered anglers  entering  a  2000 
S.TA.R.  tagged  redfish  will  each  win 
a  22-foot  Champion  Tunnel  champ 
with  a  150  horsepower  Mercury  out- 
board and  trailer. 

There  are  also  boat,  motor  and 
trailer  prize  packages  for  the  largest 
speckled  trout,  sheepshead,  red 
snapper,  flounder  and  cobia. 

S.TA.R.  requires  every  winner  to 
be  a  current  registered  member  of 
CCA  in  order  to  participate. 

For  information   on   entering  the 


tournament  call  the  S.T.A.  R.  hotline 
at  225/343-FISH  or  check  out  the 
website  at  www.ccalouisiana.org. 

Commission  Proposes  Prohibited 
Fish  Species  Permit 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  issued  a  notice  of  intent 
at  the  April  6  meeting  that  would  cre- 
ate a  prohibited  fish  species  permit. 
The  proposed  rule  would  give  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
to  issue  permits  to  any  person  to  pos- 
sess, sell  or  transport  any  fish  into 
Louisiana  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes,  including  species  whose 
possession,  sale  or  transport  is  oth- 
erwise prohibited  by  Commission 
rules. 

Public  comments  on  the  notice  will 
be  accepted  through  Wednesday, 
June  7.  Comments  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Randy  Pausina,  Marine 
Fisheries  Division,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
R  O  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898-9000. 

Boating  Safety  Courses  Offered 
Dates,  times  and  details  about  boat- 
ing safety  courses  offered  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Enforcement  Division  can 
be  accessed  on  the  internet  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us  or  call  1-800-268- 
7853.  The  phone  system  lists  classes 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  or  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons;  one  can  contact  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadrons  at  1  -888-367  8777 
or  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  at 
1-800-368-5647. 

LDWF  Compiles  Statewide 
Shooting  Range  List 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  compiling  a 
statewide  list  of  shooting  range  loca- 
tions. This  list  will  include  all  ranges, 
public  and  private,  and  will  include 
details  regarding  hours,  who  may 
use  the  ranges,  rules,  etc.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  submit  a  shooting 
range  location  for  inclusion  in  the  list 
should  request  a  form  from  Lisa 
Noland  at  225/765-2465  or  electroni- 
cally at  (noland_ld@wlf.state.la.us). 


LDWF  Announces  Results  of 
Winter  Bird  Survey 

The  results  of  the  second  annual 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Winter  Bird  Feeder  survey 
are  in.  This  year,  48  participants  took 
part  in  the  survey  compared  to  219  in 
1999.  A  total  of  502  reports  were 
turned  in  which  included  sightings  of 
4,433  birds. 

Overall,  the  2000  survey  was  simi- 
lar to  the  1 999  survey.  The  Northern 
cardinal  was  the  most  commonly 
reported  bird,  with  396  cardinals 
counted  in  46  surveys.  The  red- 
winged  blackbird  was  the  most 
numerous  bird  with  716  reported  in 
17  surveys.  Red-winged  blackbirds 
tend  to  travel  and  feed  in  large  num- 
bers and  many  of  the  participants 
reported  large  flocks.  One  observer 
reported  400  at  one  time. 

The  American  goldfinch,  which 
was  the  number  one  bird  in  1999, 
made  a  weak  appearance  this  year 
with  only  192  reported  in  17  surveys. 
The  goldfinch  is  typically  one  of  the 
most  common  winter  birds  at  feed- 
ers, but  according  to  Jimmy  Ernst, 
LDWF  Urban  Wildlife  Biologist,  it  was 
hard  to  find  this  year. 

The  survey  will  be  conducted 
again  next  year  and  LDWF  would  like 
to  thank  everyone  who  participated  in 
this  year's  survey.  For  a  complete 
copy  of  the  results,  contact  Jimmy 
Ernst  at  225/763-3557. 


Commission  Proposes  Blue  Marlin 
Size  Change 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  issued  a  notice  of  intent 
at  the  April  6  meeting  modifying  the 
existing  billfish  rule.  The  proposed 
rule  modification  would  increase  the 
minimum  size  limit  of  recreationally 
caught  blue  marlin  from  96  inches  to 
99  inches  lower  jaw  fork  length,  to 
remain  consistent  with  federal  regula- 
tions in  adjacent  offshore  waters. 

Public  comments  on  the  notice  will 
be  accepted  through  Wed.,  June  7. 
Comments  should  be  submitted  to 
Randy   Pausina,   Marine   Fisheries 
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Division,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  P.  O.  Box 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898- 
9000. 


L.D.W.F.  Offers  Summer  Camps 
For  Kids 

Tlie  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  sponsoring  several 
camps  this  summer  and  slots  are  still 
available.  Camps  offered  by  LDWF  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations 
include  Eco  Camp,  HOOT  Camp  and 
Outdoor  Skills  Camp.  Pre-registration 
is  required  for  all  sessions. 

Eco  Camp  is  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  Baton  Rouge  this  summer. 
The  first  session  will  be  held  from 
June  26-30  from  7:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
and  the  second  session  will  take 
place  July  24-28  with  the  same  time 
schedule. 

Eco  Camp  is  a  week-long  science 
day  camp  designed  to  provide  stu- 
dents, aged  10  through  12,  with 
awareness,  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  basic  environmental  con- 
cepts. Students  will  use  hands-on 
activities  to  stimulate  critical  and  cre- 
ative thinking.  Activities  focus  primar- 
ily on  biodiversity,  environmental 
quality  and  ecosystem  components. 
Eco  Camp  also  stresses  the  need  for 
students  to  develop  into  responsible 
stewards  of  the  environment. 

The  fee  for  one  week-long  session 
is  $75,  which  covers  all  supplies  and 
snacks.  Students  must  bring  a  sack 
lunch.  Activities  are  conducted  on  the 
grounds  of  the  LDWF  Waddill 
Outdoor  Education  Center,  4142  N. 
Flannery  Rd,  Baton  Rouge,  LA. 
Instruction  will  be  provided  by  LDWF 
education  staff  and  certified  science 
teachers.  The  Louisiana 

Wildlife  Federation  is  providing  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  camp. 

Registration  forms  and  additional 
information  for  Eco  Camp  are  avail- 
able from  Stacey  Davis,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
PO.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898,  or  call  225/274-5636. 


LDWF  Secretary  Jimmy  Jenkins  congratulates  retiring  wildlife  educator  Paul 
Jackson  for  his  33  years  of  service  to  the  Department  at  the  April  commission 
meeting  in  Baton  Rouge. 


LDWF  Announces  Retirement  of  Paul  Jackson 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Secretary  James  Jenkins 
announced  the  retirement  of  Paul  Jackson  at  the  April  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  meeting.  Jackson,  56,  retiring  after  33  years  of  service  as  a 
wildlife  educator,  was  honored  with  a  commemorative  plaque. 

Among  Jackson's  numerous  achievements  during  his  tenure  with  LDWF 
are  the  development  of  such  programs  as  the  Aquatic  Education  program, 
Wetshop,  Upland  Wetland  Workshop  and  the  popular  "Let's  Go  Fishing"  activ- 
ity book.  According  to  Jenkins,  Jackson  will  be  greatly  missed. 

"Paul  has  enriched  the  lives  of  many  of  Louisiana's  citizenry  through  his 
educational  efforts,"  said  Jenkins. 


DID  YOU  KNOW... 

-There  are  53  wildlife  management  areas  in  Louisiana  encompassing 

1,234,752  acres. 

-There  are  four  wildlife  refuges  encompassing  173,692  acres. 

-LDWF's  hunter  education  instructors  certified  20,588  students  through 

467  courses  between  July  1, 1998  and  June  30, 1999.   Beginning  July  1999 

to  date,  20,706  students  have  completed  hunter  education  training 

through  555  courses. 

-Louisiana's  statewide  population  of  Brown  pelicans — a  bird  once  on 

the  verge  of  extinction — is  estimated  at  50,000. 

-The  Louisiana  Conservationist  was  first  published  in  January  1923  and 

has  been  in  continuous  publication  since  its  first  issue. 

-Louisiana  is  home  to  23  species  of  salamanders,  including  the  rare 

four-toed  salamander. 
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BY     Ever  wonder  how  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the 
ANGELLA     outdoors  can  fit  together  with  young  people? 
CAPELLO     How  about  the  sport  of  fishing?  Fishing  can 
be  relaxing,  relatively  inexpensive,  enjoyed 
at  any  age  and  a  way  to  introduce  a  young- 
ster to  the  outdoors.  Young  people  can  par- 
ticipate in  fishing  with  little  ipvestment, 
knowledge  or  skill.  Fishing  is  an  excellent 
way  to  mentor  a  child  arid  stimulate  a  child's 
natural  curiosity.  This  quiet  time  also  creates 
the  perfect  environment  for  listening  and 
talking.  Fishing  should  be  tyn,  trips  should 
be  short  and  planned  with  children's  needs 
in  mind,  and  the  likelihood  of  success 
(catching  at  least  some  fish)  should  be  high. 
In  this  way  parents,  grandparents  and 
friends  can  lead  youngsters  in  discovering 
the  beauty  of  Louisiana's  waterways. 

Several  million  hours  a  year  are  spent  by 
Louisiana  citizens  trying  to  catch  various 
species  of  fish  that  are  found  in  Louigiana's 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  marshes, 
coastal  estuaries  and  the  Gulf. 


Where  to  go: 

A  favorable  aspect  of  fishing  in 
Louisiana  is  that  no  great  distances 
must  be  traveled  in  order  to  find  a  place 
to  fish.  All  across  the  state  are  streams, 
rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  that  offer  bank 
fishing.  In  some  instances  these  areas 


may  be  on  private  property  and  would  require 
permission  before  entering  the  area.  To  find 
an  area  near  you,  contact  one  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  offices. 

What  you  need: 

Perhaps  the'least  expensive  method  of 
fishing  is  a  pole,  hook  and  line.  The  pole 
could  be  as  simple  as  a  willow  limb  cut  down 
by  the  creek  bank  or  a  bamboo/fiberglass 
pole  purchased  in  a  store.  For  our  example 
we  will  be  using  a  bamboo  pole.  The  tackle 
needed  is  a  line,  sinker,  float/bobber,  and  a 
hook. 

Line  -  should  be  at  least  10  to  20  pound  test 
and  the  approximate  length  of  the  pole. 
Sinker  -  a  weight  that  is  placed  about  4  to  5 
inches  above  the  hook. 
Hook  -  there  are  various  sizes  of  hooks.  For 
the  beginner,  a  small  hook  will  catch  just 
about  any  size  fish. 

Float  -  this  is  placed  between  the  hook  and 
the  sinker  and  lets  you  know  when  you  have 
a  strike  (when  the  fish  takes  the  bait  and  the 
float  goes  underwater).  The  float  keeps  your 
bait  at  a  desired  depth. 
Bait  -  worms,  crickets,  minnows,  artificial 
lures  or  dough  balls  (slice  of  fresh  bread 
wadded  into  a  ball  and  a  small  amount 
pinched  off  and  placed  on  the  hook). 
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Which  Fish  Will  You  Catch? 


Fish  identification  can  be  fun!  This  activity  will  help  you  learn  some  of  the 
identifying  characteristics  of  common  fish  that  you  can  catch  in  Louisiana. 
Just  unscramble  the  letters  to  find  out  the  fish  name,  then  match  up  the  fish 
with  its  proper  name. 


alerg  houmt  sabs       

Clues: 

-has  a  large  mouth 

-has  dark  stripes 

-has  two  fins  on  back 

-likes  to  eat  minnows,  crayfish  and  grasshoppers 


a-csa-tial  

Clues: 

-has  five  to  six  dorsal  spines 

-has  vertical  bars  down  the  side 

-in  south  Louisiana  known  as  "sack  of  milk" 


dre  rmdu  

Clues: 

-body  reddish  coppery  color 

-tail  normally  has  one  or  more  spots 

-small  fish  are  called  "rats" 


usoenrht  dneulfor      

Clues: 

-flat  body  with  both  eyes  facing  up 

-mottled  or  spotted 

-white  underside 

-distinct  curve  to  lateral  line 
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Louisiana  Specie, 

Least  BitteiW^ 
Pecan  Island 
Photo  by 
Charles  Ancona 
New  Iberia^i 
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Natural  Habitat 
Deer  in  Rice  Field 
Wrightf  Louisiana 
Photo  by 

Wayne  Delcambre 
New  Iberia 
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Natural  Habitat 

Comet  Hale  Bopp 

over  Cross  Lake, 

Caddo  Parish 

Photo  by 

Ray  McKibben 

Shreveport 
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Natural  Habitat: 
Photo  by  IHH 
Peggy  Harris  HW 
Denham  Springs 


ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  tlie  Louisiana  Conservationist  -the  Photograpliy 
Siiowcase.  Tliis  new  section  will  display  photographs  subnnitted  by  our 
readers.   One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  IjDuisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Dead  it  n  e  s 

January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept, 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 

Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 
and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Rshing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase, Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA    70898 


Shrimp  with  Honey  Butter  Sauce 

8  jumbo  shrimp 

1  ounce  butter 

2  tablespoons  honey 

1/2  teaspoon  lemcn  juice 
Tabasco  and  Tony's  to  taste 

In  a  saute  skillet,  heat  butter  until 
light  golden  brown,  saute  shrimp  for 

3  minutes,  then  add  lemon  juice  and 
honey.  Continue  cooking  until 
shrimp  are  done  (do  not  overcook 
shrimp).  Correct  seasoning  to  taste 
and  serve  over  rice.  Serve  with  a 
Feliciana  blush  wine. 


Mocha  Ice  Cream 

8  ounces  coarsely  chopped  semi 

sweet  chocolate 
1/4  cup  strong  brewed  coffee 

2  cups  cream 

1  cup  half  and  half 
1/2  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  instant  coffee 
1/4  cup  sugar 

4  egg  yolks 


Melt  chocolate, 
and  set  aside. 


Stir  in  brewed  coffee 


In  a  heavy  saucepan,  boil  next  cream, 
half  and  half,  sugar  and  instant  coffee. 
Beat  yolks  and  rest  of  sugar  on  high  until 
thick  and  pale.  At  medium  speed,  slowly 
add  cream  mixture,  then  return  to 
saucepan.  Stir  over  medium  heat  for  6  to 
8  minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 
chocolate  mixture.  Chill  for  2  hours. 
Freeze  in  ice  cream  freezer 


Pan  Sauteed  Mahi  Mahi 
Almandine 

4  six  ounce  Mahi  Mahi  fillets 
vegetable  oil  to  cover  bottom  of 
frying  pan 

1  cup  milk 

2  eggs 
1/2  cup  Louisiana  cane  syrup 

1  tablespoon  season-all 

2  cups  white  flour 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees. 
Remove  and  discard  the  bloodline 
from  the  fillets.    Combine  the  milk, 
eggs  and  syrup.  Season  all  in  a  wide 
bowl  and  mix  well. 

Place  the  frying  pan  with  the  oil  over 
high  heat.  Meanwhile,  place  the  fil- 
lets in  the  milk  wash  to  soak.  As 
soon  as  the  oil  begins  to  smoke, 
quickly  transfer  the  fillets,  one  at  a 
time  into  the  flour,  coating  well  on 
both  sides.  Shake  off  any  excess  flour 
and  place  the  fillets,  skin  side  down, 
into  the  pan.    Swirl  the  pan  in  a  cir- 


cular morion  to  evenly  distribute  the 
oil  and  to  brown  the  fillets  evenly.  As 
soon  as  the  edges  of  the  fillets  begin 
to  turn  brown  turn  them  over  (about 
30  seconds).  Place  the  frying  pan 
with  the  fillet  into  the  oven  to  finish 
cooking.  When  the  fish  is  done 
(about  5  minutes)  immediately  trans- 
fer the  fillets  to  warm  plates.  Serve 
with  roasted  almond  slices. 

Asparagus  Salad  with  Papaya 

1/2  cup  Bermuda  onions 
2  tablespoon  chives 

1  teaspoon  minced  garlic 
1/4  cup  lime  juice 

2  tablespoon  canola  oil 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  black  pepper 
2  papayas,  peeled  and  chopped 
32  steamed  asparagus  spears 
1  pound  Romaine  lettuce 

Mix  onions  and  next  six  ingredients, 
then  toss  in  papaya.  Serve  over 
Romaine  lettuce  and  asparagus. 
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